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Fig. 1. Imperial Fora, Rome 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS 


For students concerned to get as vivid and realistic impressions 
ps possible for early Christian origins, three main arch- 
beological areas in the Mediterranean world have major interest. Of 
basic importance is the long Syro-Palestinian region at the very 
astern limit of the Mediterranean Sea, between the desert and the 
hore, where the nascent Christianity initially emerged in its original 
emitic environment. Next in chronological and developmental order 
tands the great Aegean basin, with the Hellenistic cities of Asia 

inor along its eastern coast and Macedonia to the north, and 
reece proper to the west. This maritime amphitheater witnessed 
rucial stages in the Gentile expansion of the early Christian move- 
ent and its comprehensive Hellenization. Finally the mountainous 
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Italian peninsula projects into the middle of the Mediterranean Sea, 
like a strong leg drawn back for a violent kick. At Rome, the anciet 
political capital of both the Italian peninsula and the Mediterranean 
world, there was historically centered the standardization of early 


Christianity as a catholic church, and its impressive achievement of | 
social control in the life of the Roman empire. These main phases | 
in the growth of early Christianity: its emergence, its early develop- | 


ment and alteration, and its final consolidation, find monumentali- 
zation in archaeological remains extant mainly in these three distinct 
areas. 


The scrutiny of Christian history through these early centuries | 
discloses that to a considerable extent Christian groups and activities § 


were concentrated at main population centers, in the cities that were 
important politically and commercially and culturally. Propaganda 
was at its intensest and literary productivity at its greatest in such 
cities. When it came to regularization and standardization, these 
local centers tended to dominate. In succession the outstandingly in- 
fluential points, so far as Christianity was concerned, were: 
Jerusalem with its oral good news; Antioch-on-the-Orontes, where 
the Gospel of Matthew was “the Gospel’’; Ephesus, the Johannine 


literary center where various Christian collections of writing were | 


edited; and finally imperial Rome itself. 


This obviously too summary a succession leaves unmentioned } 
important transitional centers for Greek and Latin Christianity, re- | 
spectively Alexandria and Carthage. The point of mentioning these | 


ancient centers of Christian developments is to stress the circum- 
stance that most of them are cities of major importance even today, 


and are easily accessible to the student of history. Sites at present J 
not inhabited, such as Ephesus or Carthage, have been generously @ 
productive of archaeological monuments when subjected to sys- 3 


tematic excavation. It is thus possible to study directly and closely 


outstanding antiquities of early Christian history, just where the de- * 


velopments in question took place. 


As if to serve conveniently the student of Christian beginnings, 
the three American schools of archaeology operative in the Mediter- 
ranean world today are located in precisely the three areas most 
important for his mastery. In order of their founding from the yourg- 
est to the eldest they are: The American School of Oriental Research 
at Jerusalem; the School of Classical Studies at the American Aca- 
demy in Rome; and the American School of Classical Studies in 
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Athens. Could a student spend a full year in residence at each of 
these institutions, preferably in the sequence Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome, he should then be in a position to cope with crucial problems 
in early Christian history, to the solution of which archaeology has 
data to contribute. 


All three schools are most strategically located, and at least 
moderately well equipped for the accomplishment of their distinctive 
tasks. Each has an admirable record of field work and publication to 
its credit; with important projects in hand to carry forward into a 
productive future. 


Fig. 2. The American Academy, Rome 


The Jerusalem School stands just north of Herod’s Gate and 
about a quarter of a mile from the superb new Rockefeller Museum. 
Within the main school building, and in addition to the school’s own 
library, are to be found also the library of the British School .of 
Archaeology, as well as the private library of Sir Flinders Petrie. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens stands high 
n the southern slope of conical Lycabettus, over-looking the valley 
of the Ilissus. Next door is the British School of Archaeology. De- 
finitely a part of the American School is the unparalleled Gennadius 
Library, a prime center for Byzantine studies at the present time. 
3elow in the Ilissus valley is the choice Byzantine Museum of Athens, 
nstalled in the palace of the legendary Duchess of Plaisance. Its 
early Christian collection is most exceptional. 


Of the three American archaeological institutions in the Med- 
iterranean world, the Academy in Rome has by far the most sightly 
and significant location. It crowns the arx of the Janiculum Hill, be- 
side the gate opening on the Via Aurelia. The Villa Aurelia, where 
the Director of the American Academy resides, stands on the very 
highest ground within the marvellously preserved Aurelian walls of 
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Rome. Distinctly the most favorable vantage point from which to 
study comprehensively the topography of the Eternal City, with all 
that it includes of moment for Christian beginnings, is the roof of 
the main building of the American Academy (Fig. 2). 


During the year 1938 three important anniversary celebrations 
dramatically focused attention on archaeological work being carried 
forward in the Palestinian, Greek, and Roman areas; and specifically 
or incidentally on the accomplishments of the American schoo's. |} 
In the Palestinian area it was the Edward Robinson centenary, cel2- 
brating the entry of the American archaeologist into field work and 
exploration in Palestine. In Greece it was the centennial of the Greek 
Archaeological Society. To this American archaeologists made their 
full share of contributions. In Rome it was the vast program of the 
Bimillennium Augustanum (the 2000nd anniversary of the Emperor 
Augustus), celebrating that syncretistic imperial culture in which 
Christianity later emerged. With these celebrations freshly in mind, 
the present is a conspicuously opportune time for summarizing cur- 
rent archaeological data concerning Christian origins. 


I. SYRO-PALESTINIAN DATA 


In view of the topographical and exploratory character of Pro- 
fessor Edward Robinson’s travels in Palestine a century ago, it is 
timely to call attention to two ambitious survey projects in progress 
over the Palestinian areas to the west and east of the Jordan River. 
In Palestine proper Mr. P. L. O. Guy of the British School of Arch- 
aeology is directing the survey on behalf of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. During the past season work was done in the Negeb (the 
South) and the Jaffa areas particularly. Incidentally observations 
were made using ancient sites as a means of gauging the rate of 
advance of sand dunes and the increase of soil erosion. In Trans- 
jordan, Director Nelson Glueck of the American School is vigorously 
promoting an archaeological survey, even more productive of new 
discoveries, because of the generally unworked condition of that 
territory. The systematic scrutiny of Edom and Moab is now com- 
plete, and surface exploration is being pushed through central Trans- 
jordan, territory exceptionally rich in archaeological remains. An out- 
standing result of this survey has been the establishment of the 
northern boundary of the Nabatean kingdom, along a line running 
east from the northern end of the Dead Sea, through Madeba out to 
the desert. When one reads side by side the Biblical Researches of Pro- 
fessor Robinson and the Explorations in Eastern Palestine by Director 
Glueck, one has before him a measuring rod for determining how the 
science of archaeology has developed in aims and methods, particu- 
larly in the matter of surface exploration, during a hundred years. 


A crowning accomplishment of the American School in. the 
southern Transjordan area was the excavation of Khirbet et-Tannur 
in 1937. The significance of this commanding Nabatean sanctuary 
was briefly summarized by Editor Wright in the initial number of the 
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Biblical Archaeologist last year. When the definitive reports regarding 
it are finally published, an important new section will have been 
written for the history of religions in the kingdom of Aretas. The 
difficulties that vigorous monarch caused Herod Antipas and Paul 
of Tarsus wiil readily be recalled. 


A striking accent was given to the Robinson Centennial Cele- 
bration in New York last December by the seasonable appearance of 
the enormous and well illustrated volume on Gerasa, City of the 
Decapolis. It is a great monument to American and British resource- 
fulness in field work and to collaborative scholarship in research. As 
had been foreshadowed in Mr. Crowfoot’s preliminary report on The 
Churches of Jerash, the city proves to be by a great deal the most 
important early Christian center thus far investigated east of the 
Jordan. Essential data are now published concerning multifarious 


Fig. 3. Jewish Catacomb at Sheikh Abreiq, Palestine 
(Jewish Palestine Explorction Society) 


social and religious experience, pagan and Christian, through six 
centuries and more of the city’s history. The materials are chiefly in 
the form of monumental architecture, inscriptions, and mosaics; but 
they also include coins, glassware, sarcophagi, ossuaries, and ceme- 
terial pottery. For the historian of early Christianity, valuable and 
abundant data are here provided along two main lines of special 
interest: the architecture, furnishings, and usages of churches in this 
area and time; and the concrete manner in which Christian institu- 
tions took over the functions of previous pagan institutions in meet- 
ing the religious needs of the people of Jerash. 


West of Jordan, the city of Jerusalem itself continues to be an 
apparently exhaustless source of archaeological discovery and in- 
formation. Military architecture has ironically been a concern of 
Jerusalem operations of late. A decade ago the great excitement was 
the third or north wall of Jerusalem, discovered to pass directly 
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through the grounds of the American School. More recently the 
Tower of Antonia and the Herodian citadel, the two possible locations 
of the Praetorium of Pilate, have been commanding attention. In a 
recent number of this periodical, President Burrows gave a resume 
of the enthusiastic study that beloved Pere Vincent has lavished on 
the Tower of Antonia. Large sections of its foundations and masonry 
and pavement can actually be seen today. Meanwhile Mr. C. N. 
Johns has added an entirely new chapter to the history of Jerusalem 
fortifications, by uncovering a pre-Herodian fortress inside the wal’s 
of the present Citadel at Jaffa Gate. In view of the little that is 
known of the pre-Herodian architecture of Jerusalem on the military 
side, this is a strategic discovery. 


Fig. 4. Church of St. Babylas, Antioch 
(Dept. of Art and Archaeology, Princeton Un.) 


A combination of contrasting circumstances has recently caused 
a careful restudy of the ground plans and architecture of the great 
Constantinian basilicas of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem has been nearly wrecked by earth- 
quakes. On the Mount of Olives, the Eleona Basilica has currently 
bé ebuilt. In Bethlehem, the old foundations and mosaics under 
the present Nativity Church, have been thoroughly ex- 
amined. As a-result the history of the Church of the Nativity has 
been retraced in some detail, and the original plan of the Emperor 
Constantine for the stPucture has been recovered. A comparison of 
these three most importanfCgnstantinian churches in Palestine has 
served to emphasize the originadkity and skill of Christian architects 
in adapting these basilicas to the ands of the Christian religion 
and the limitations of the given envir 


Clearly the most consequential dig | orthern Palestine ct 
present is the Jewish work at Sheikh Abreiq, situated at the very 
western end of the Plain of Esdraelon, and devoted to the clearance 
of the famous Rabbinic necropolis of Beth Shearim (Fig. 3). The 
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period of these Jewish catacombs is mainly the second and third cen- 
turies A. D., the time of the Amoarim, the Mishna, and the Gemara. 
Their repute is attested by burials from as far west as Italy and as 
far south as Arabia. Palmyrene epigraphs are even numerous. Al- 
ready these tombs have added richly to the repertoire of Palestinian 
inscriptions in Greek and Hebrew. But their major contribution is in 
the field of decorative art. The varieties of Menorah designs (seven- 
branch candlesticks) are constantly on the increase (one is shown in 
Fig. 3). Other motifs are the shofar (ram‘s horn), the boat of 
Charon, the oil-jar, fruits and flowers, animals and even humans. 
When one considers that this Jewish cemeterial art synchronizes with 
or antedates the famous synagogue frescos at Dura-Europos on the 


Fig. 5. French Excavation, Philippi 


Euphrates, its importance for Jewish and early Christian art-history 
is patent. In this relationship, satisfaction should be recorded that 
the Dura murals have been permanently protected in museum buiJd- 
ings at Damascus and New Haven, where the synagogue and the 
Christian chapel have been reconstructed. 


It is a great gratification to know that the American expedition 
at Antioch-on-the-Orontes is continuing operations on the renewed 
“oncession under the new political regime in the Sanjak. Here the 
-oordination of documentary research in the Archaeological Lab- 
oratory at Princeton, with the field operations on the site itself, is 
producing the soundest of results. Main features of the city plan of 
Antioch itself have been recovered, and the near equivalent has 
been accomplished for the suburb of Daphne and the port of Seleucia. 
Unanticipated discoveries have yielded a most valuable group of 
plastics, and floor mosaics so embarrassingly numerous that the his- 
tory of that art in its Graeco-Roman phases must promptly be re- 
written. The most unexpected Christian discovery to date at Antioch 
is the recovery of the cruciform Church of St. Babylas the Martyr 
(Fig. 4). After that, one can only wonder what may not be discovered 
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in this Syrian city, where “‘the disciples were first called Christians,” 
and where Julian “‘the Apostate” so signally failed in his sincere 
pagan revivalism. 


Il. GREEK DATA 


To inspect with fair comprehensiveness the work going forwerd 
on early Christian archaeological sites in Greek territory, one cannot } 
do better than to follow from city to city the route sketched for the 
Apostle Paul in Acts 16-18. This lands one at Kavala, recently cle- | 
monstrated by Greek archaeologists to cover the site of ancient Ne- 
apolis. It takes one across the storied Plain of Philippi, and along the 
route of the Via Egnatia, which unequally bisects what remains of 
Philippi itself. There the French School in Athens, under the ficld 
direction of M. Lemerle, is continuing highly profitable operations. 
The citadel provides a perfect outlook from which their excavations 
may be surveyed (Fig. 5). 


In most summary statements, accomplishments of the French | 
School to date include the examination of the city walls, Roman and | 
Byzantine, and of the multiple fortresses on the citadel, which gave 
the city a plural designation; the clearance of the chief gates, east 
and west, and of the entire periphery of the Roman Forum, and of 
the vast pile of the Derekler Basilica (V cen.) beyond that. Just now 
attention is being concentrated on the wide terrace below the citadel 
hill and above the Via Egnatia and the Forum. Here the French have 
laid bare a lordly basilica, earlier even than the Derekler; a baptistry 
with a movable font; and a crypt with a chapel, traditionally asso- | 
ciated with Paul’s imprisonment. Steeply overlooking this Christian- | 
ized terrace are the outcropping rockmasses of the citadel hill, | 
covered with hundreds upon hundreds of pagan votive reliefs and 
inscriptions. All these the French researchers have carefully cleared 
and cleaned and catalogued and recorded. Here, where Paul estab- 
lished his earliest and best beloved Christian community on the con- 
tinent of Europe, is a happy hunting ground for the student of the 
history of religions. 


In modern Salonica (Thessalonica) there is a very great deal to A 
recall living conditions in the Roman city of the early centuries in 
the common era. The Via Egnatia is still the main street of the § 


modern city, and it is still arched by the triple gateway of Galerius. | 


Above the Via Egnatia, on the steep hillside, are the crowded native 
quarters; with the ample international town below on the shore of 
the marvellous harbor. The “‘new city plan,” which is being rushed 
to realization, is mainly a reversion to the Roman quadrangular plan 
of the first century. The domed tower of St. George, a Roman con- 
struction, is still the capital archaeological problem within the ci'y. 


The Greek government and the Orthodox Church, between them- 
selves are managing to accomplish a vast deal of significant inves«i- 
gation and restoration among the numerous early churches of the ci‘y. 
Perhaps the most important piece of reconstruction work in all of 
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Christendom today, is the rebuilding of the Church of St. Demetrius, 
wrecked in the disastrous conflagration of 1917 (Fig 6). It is being 
accomplished in an archaeologically correct manner. All such dis- 
coveries and restorations are contributing to make Thessalonica a 
rival of Rome itself in importance for the study of early Christian 
architecture, mosaics, sculptured decoration, and practices. 


Fig. 6. Church of St. Demetrius, Thessalonica 


In “violet-crowned Athens’’ two gigantic excavation projects 
command the interest of New Testament students: the work of Greek 
archaeologists in freeing the efficiently systematized Roman Agora 
or Marketplace; and the work of the American School in uncovering 
the somewhat casual Hellenistic Agora. While the former operation 
is halting for lack of funds, the latter work is proceeding at a rapid 
pace and will soon be complete. It is one of the most enormous 
archaeological undertakings ever attempted by a privately supported 
society; and the work is being done with unexampled thoroughness. 
Aside from the varied and distinctive objects discovered, the main 
results of the excavation have been topographical, the exposing of 

ie actual remains of important buildings previously known only 
rom the descriptions of Pausanias and other literary records. The 
nief general impression made by the Agora structures is of the very 
great and varied religiosity of the Athenians. This is exactly the im- 
pression tactfully emphasized in the Areopagus speech credited to 
Paul in Acts 17:22 ff. The bearing of this on the matter of the begin- 
vings of Christianity in Greece and Athens is twofold. Directly and 
nmediately this environment stimulated Paul’s well-meant but futile 
ittempt to represent Christianity to the Athenians in a philosoph- 
cal fashion. This failure, in turn, caused the emotional reaction that 
Paul himself describes so vividly in his Corinthian correspondence 
| Cor. 2:1 ff.). 
; Prolonged American excavations at Corinth now make it possi- 
ble to know the environment of Paul’s Isthmian activity better than 
we know any other city ¢enter in which he worked, not even excepting 


] 
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Ephesus. We can actually stand on the Bema of Gallio, inspect the 
market where consecrated meat was offered for sale, walk. the pave- 
ment laid by Erastus the Aedile, and read the inscription over the 
entrance to the Jewish synagogue. All this, priceless as it is to the J 
student of Pauline Christianity, is the merest modicum of what four 
decades. auathetahaktas merican digging has brought to light at 
Corinth. The explored an ted areas include the Asclepeu™, 
a Roman villa, the Ceramicus quar the theater and odeum, the 
glauce fountain, the Apollo temple, thé Agora complete, the c ty 
walls, the Acrocorinthus, and the Christian basilica beside the road 
to Cenchreae. 


Emphatic admiration and appreciation deserve to be recorded 
for the careful work currently being accomplished by Greek archce- 
ologists in disclosing important early Christian basilicas. Mm. 
Sotiriou and Xyngopoulos and Orlandos are leaders in such enter- 
prises. Frequently these new disclosures give the historian the opport- | 
unity to study the local alteration of some really famed cult, from its 
original pagan to its continuing Christian form. 


Il. ROMAN DATA 


Because of the interest of || Duce and the Fascists in the im- 
perialism of early Rome from Augustus to Trajan, Italian preoccupa- 


tion with classical Roman archaeology is most intense just at present. 
The Bimillennium Augustanum, which culminated on the 23rd of 
September 1938, brought a sharp focusing of this concern on the § 
culture of the Golden Age of Augustus, in the midst of which Jesus [| 
of Nazareth was born. The program was comprehensively far-reach- 
ing, including exploration and excavation and restoration and ex- 
hibition. It was operative chiefly in the places most prominently asso- 
ciated with the career of Augustus: in Velitrae, the home of his 
family; on the Palatine, where he resided; at Nola, the scene of his 
death. In Rome itself the major monumental results were the excava- 
tion and systematization of the tragic Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
the restoration of the triumphant Ara Pacis Augustae, both of which | 
stood beside the busy Flaminian Way. The Augustan Exposition on | 
the modern Via Nazionale was probably the most inclusive and best & 
arranged archaeological display ever gathered together. It illustrated 
life in the provinces with as much detail as it gave to imperial ad- § 
ministration at the Roman center. Pagan religions in general and § 
Christianity in particular were assigned due space: five galleries to | 
the former and a large hall to the latter. 


One of the most grandiose and permanently impressive arch- 
aeological accomplishments of the Mussolini regime in Rome has 
been the opening up of the long line of ancient imperial fora in a 
great parkway extending from the Colosseum to Trajan’s Coluran 
(Fig. 1). The clearance has brought to light varied and fresh 
materials regarding Roman business management, the administra- 
tion of justice, library organization, etc. Not least important has 
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been the disclosure of peculiar and large apses, which served as the 
central niche for the cult statue in each one of the splendid temples 
that were focal in the imperial fora. Professor A. W. Van Buren has 
proposed that it was the specific family character of the cults in 
these temples that explains the apsidal phenomena there. What- 
ever the origin of these great apses, it is pertinent to raise the 
further question if their prominence may not have influenced the 
centrality of the apse in early Christian basilicas. At least subsidiary 
influence from apsidal imperial temples would seem likely. Parallel 
religious functions in the two cases, pagan and Christian, argue in 
favor of such influence. 





Fig. 7. House of Ss. John and Paul, Rome 


The Catholic Church in Rome is currently devoting a great deal 
of attention to the examination of structures and substructures be- 
neath certain of their most famous and most ancient basilicas, such 
as St. John Lateran and Santa Maria Maggiore. Interest in sub- 
ecclesial operations at present quite rivals the attention paid to the 
-atacombs. Typically these most ancient churches were constructed 
n and over densely inhabited parts of the city, rather than in open 
spaces. Almost invariably, then, the substructures are historically 
revealing. Under St. John Lateran, the very cathedral church of His 
Holiness, Pius XII, work still in progress has disclosed substantial 
remains of the Constantinian basilica, and of the barracks of the 
equites singulares of Septimius Severus, and of first century private 
nouses as well. The complex houses under the Church of Ss. John and 
Paul and the Caelian Hill have long been known (Fig. 7). Kraut- 
heimer’s recent restudy of the partitions and the fenestration and the 
Confessio here, has resulted in the reconstruction of a sizable and 
informal early Christian assembly hall of the later persecution period. 
This significant result suggests what is the great opportunity for 
operations of this sort: to trace the development of the church in the 
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house, known to us at the earliest from the letters of Paul, into the 
church in the basilica, known to us best from the Constantinian 
period. 

By no means are Roman catacombs being neglected these days, 
however. To the contrary, surprising and new discoveries are being 
made in supposedly well-worked areas. Two years ago land subsiden-e 
a Roman mile from the Porta Latina called attention to the location 
of a large and previously unknown Christian cemetery, with thre 
subterranean galleries and typical surface structures. Burial 
chambers of unusual form and decoration were cleared and numerous 
inscriptions were added to the record. The investigation of literary 
sources—stories of Martyrs and Itineraries—accomplished the 
identification of the cemetery as that of St. Tertullinus. Also, at the 
seventh milestone on the Via Nomentana, the cemeterial basilica of 
St. Alexander has been completely excavated, and included in pro- 
tecting walls with a roof architecturally consistent with the original 
structure. The most important of the fresh finds was the dedicatory 
inscription of Bishop Ursus for the fifth century basilica. In the 
course of this investigation the architectural history of the site was 
disclosed in sequence from the primitive memoria on the grave of 
the saint, to the elaborate cemeterial church of the fifth century. 








Advance is being made at present in tracing the beginnings 
of Christianity in important ports on the western coast of Italy: in 
Ostia, the naval gateway to Rome; and in Pompeii, the fashionable 


and busy town on the Bay of Naples. In the last number of the 
Biblical Archaeologist, Professor Filson capably summarized the im- 
plications of the much-discussed ROTAS-SATOR inscription in the 
palaestra at Pompeii. Data regarding the fascinating group of 
Christian chapels in Ostia may be found in guide books, and in the 
reports of Direttore Calza. 


Thorughout Italy generally today restoration work is being 
carried forward on a multitude of important early Christian 
Churches. The aim is the ambitious one of ridding the fundamental 
structure of inharmonious accretions, putting original pieces back in 
place, making the whole construction secure, and indulging in fac- 
simile restoration or replacement only when it is necessary. To both 
the Fascist government and the Catholic Church belongs credit for 
carrying forward delicate operations of this sort very extensively and 
systematically, and on the whole with archaeological accuracy. § 
Praiseworthy results are best known to American visitors in the cities } 
of Rome and Ravenna. In this, Italy effectively leads the world at 
present. 


Harold R. Willoughby * 


* Professor of New Testament at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
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